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“The quality of a 
person’s life is in 
direct proportion 
to their commitment 
»• to excellence, no 
matter what 
their chosen 
field of endeavor. 


sar 


-Vincent J. Lombardi 


2001 


The leadership of Tyler Junior College is committed to 
taking our institution into the 21st Century. We are proud 
to be allied with many of you who share the same vision of 
excellence for the future. 

Like the immortal Vince Lombardi, we all desire success— 
but not at any cost. The lives and futures entrusted to us by 
our students add to this commitment a decidedly human 
factor, with our common goal being improvement of self and 
the world we inhabit. 

There is still room for more ‘starters’ on our team. - 
Call (903) 510-2497 for more information. 

B. • - 
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Large numbers of TJC faculty 
and staff engage in community 
service on a voluntary basis 
fulfilling an important part of 
the College’s mission statement, 
says President Raymond M. 
Hawkins in a recent interview. 
He talks about this commitment 
to service, why teachers encour¬ 
age students to learn good citi¬ 
zenship, and his personal philoso¬ 
phy towards volunteerism. 

It is a special pleasure to intro¬ 
duce a new member of our team 
in Development and College 
Relations—Fred Peters. Fred 
joined us a few months ago as a 
staff journalist, and despite his 
quiet demeanor, he speaks “lo.ud 
and clear” through his writing. 
And write he has. Besides his 
myriad of other duties, he has 
penned three feature stories for 
this issue. 

Fred’s first feature tells what 
happens when the Apache 
football team and a TJC instruc¬ 
tor unite to raise money that 
enables retarded children of East 
Texas to attend summer camp, 
(page 6) 


“The difference between privi¬ 
leged and not privleged is educa¬ 
tion,” says Vernon Fauleoner 
about why he and his wife, Amy, 
created a scholarship program at 
TJC for minority students. Fred 
Peters details how the $2,000 per 
student annual awards work. He 
also talks with several scholarship 
recipients, (page 9) 

Sophomore TJC accounting 
students teaching economics to 
5th graders? It’s true. Fred Peters 
provides a close look at the sur¬ 
prising results of our partnership 
with Junior Achievement. 

(page 13) 

Back Page author, Pat Logan, 
tells how easy it is to write a 
country and western song. And in 
a step-by-step approach, she writes 
one. (page 28) 

Also in this issue, you get a look 
at what’s happening to Jenkins 
Hall after 45 years, a new basic 
education program that assists the 
Tyler probation office, plus other 
campus happenings. Five pages of 
alumni news await you beginning 
on page 22. 

B.P. 
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The focus of this year’s Apache magazine is community 
involvement of Tyler Junior College personnel. President 
Raymond M. Hawkins, in an interview ivith the Apache, 
talks about ivays in which the College emphasizes its 
commitment to the community and why he encourages 
faculty and staff to participate in community affairs. 


TJC’s Mission in Serving the Community Beyond its Formal Education Programs 


Apache: It appears that a large number of Tyler Junior 
College faculty and staff are heavily involved in 
community service on a voluntary basis. Do you think 
their involvement is appropriate, and if so, please 
explain. 

Hawkins: I not only think our employees’ voluntary 
involvement in community service is appropriate, I think 
it’s particularly important to the fulfillment of our 
mission. 

Apache: Does TJC’s revised mission statement, adopted 
recently by the Board of Trustees, speak directly to 
community service? 

Hawkins: Our mission statement has always addressed 
community involvement and especially this newly 
revised statement. It has a specific focus on community 
service. 


Apache: Will you give examples which emphasize TJC’s 
commitment to the community? 

Hawkins: We encourage our faculty and staff to be 
involved in community service, utilizing their profes¬ 
sional expertise in assisting with problem solving and 
advancing goals of the community. We also have a 
speaker’s bureau which makes available speakers on a 
wide range of topics to organizations in the East Texas 
area. 

Apache: Do these speakers receive a stipend from the 
College? 

Hawkins: No, it’s strictly pro bono. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Apache: Are students ever involved in community 
service projects, and if so, does TJC endorse their 
participation? 

H awkins: Yes, students are involved and yes, we encour- 
age them to participate. We have about 35 student 
organizations on campus, all of which have a community 
service commitment. 

Apache: Do your instructors encourage their students 
in the area of good citizenship and on the importance of 
being involved in civic affairs? 

Hawkins: Our faculty are commissioned to create “an 
environment in which development of human potential 
is the highest priority ... through cultivating avenues for 
development of student leadership and citizenship. 1 ' 

That’s part of our mission statement. During our opening 
week this fall, we had a workshop on assisting teachers to 
help students learn good citizenship. 

Apache: Are there other examples? 

Hawkins: We make our facilities available to community 
organizations such as the Chamber of Commerce, United 
Way, schools' within the TJC? District who need space for 
commencement exercises and special events, as well as 
other groups. 

Apache: Approximately how many organizations use 
our facilities in a year? 

Hawkins: It varies, but roughly 180 over the past 12 
months which averaged more than three community 
organizations on campus each week. 

Apache: You’ve stressed that the community college in 
and of itself embodies a commitment to community 
development and therefore, our educational philosophy 
has a very important community dimension to it. What 
about your personal philosophy? 

Hawkins: I definitely agree that an integral part of a 
community college is a commitment to community 
service. Over and above that, 1 believe that community 
service is one of the highest expressions of the democratic 
ideal. 

Apache: Please elaborate. 

Hawkins: If people are going to govern themselves in the 
best of democratic traditions, then they should not look 
to government to solve all of their problems. They must 
enter into voluntary association with one another and 
cooperate to address societal problems or advance com¬ 
munity goals. 


Apache: Alexis de Tocqueville described a similar 
philosophy over a hundred and fifty years ago. Were 
you influenced by his observations? 

Hawkins: I came upon de Tocqueville’s Democracy in 
America when I was studying and teaching government 
and politics. He was a young French nobleman who 
visited this country in the 1830’s at the height of the 
Jacksonian movement. The nation was bursting with 
enthusiasm to grow and develop; and everywhere de 
Tocqueville looked, he saw the American people willing 
to assist one another as they pushed back the frontier, 
built roads and canals, and all of those things. He saw a 
tremendous spirit of cooperation among the people 
which was not present in his native France or anywhere 
else in Europe. 

Apache: What did he say was the reason for that? 

Hawkins: de Tocqueville believed that on the Continent 
time had taken its toll and created a highly structured 
caste system as opposed to the egalitarian society he saw 
in America. In America, equality was more than just a 
phrase —it was a reality. And he believed the way it would 
endure was through voluntary association. I think de 
Tocqueville summed it up when he wrote: “When an 
American asks for cooperation of his fellow citizens, it is 
seldom refused; and I have often seen it afforded sponta¬ 
neously, and with great good will.” 

Apache: In talking about this in a democratic context, 
Mirabeau B. Lamar, widely known and acclaimed as the 
“Father of Texas Education,” comes to mind. Would 
you tell us a little about him and how he ties into 
community service? 

Hawkins: Lamar was the second president of the Repub¬ 
lic of Texas, and it was through his leadership that the 
framers of the Texas Constitution set aside lands for the 
development of both public and higher education. One of 
his popular expressions later became the motto of the 
University of Texas: “An educated mind is the guardian 
genius of democracy.” That’s a tremendous statement on 
why it’s so important that we in an institution like Tyler 
Junior College teach good citizenship and the importance 
of being involved in civic affairs. 
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Apache: You stated earlier that if people want to govern 
themselves, they must rely on voluntary association 
with one another to address problems and not depend on 
the government to have all the answers. Were you 
suggesting government is less important than 
volunteerism? 

Hawkins: Not at all. Government plays an important 
role, but it certainly can’t play the only role. Volunteerism 
is equally important, and one of the things Tyler Junior 
College employees do and should do is take the leadership 
in voluntary organizations because that’s what we’re 
about: creating an educated citizenry who can in turn 
assist in problem solving and advancing societal goals. We 
have scores of faculty and staff who are committing 
themselves to voluntary service —in churches, human 
service organizations, civic clubs, chambers of commerce 
and school boards, to name a few. And I’m not talk ing 
about just here in Tyler, but all over Smith County and 
East Texas. 

Apache: One group of TJC folks that have had distin¬ 
guished careers in volunteerism is your Board of 
Trustees. Are they supportive of the College employees 
giving so much time to community service? 

Hawkins: The Ti 'ustees have actually set the pace and 
have encouraged us by their own examples. 1 have never 
had to ask permission for myself, for one of our employ¬ 
ees, or for the College to become involved in a volunteer 
community service effort as long as it was appropriate, 
legitimate and worthwhile. 

Apache: What are some areas of voluntary involvement 
of the Trustees? 

Hawkins: Five of our nine current Board members have 
been active in our local chamber of commerce and two 
have served as president. Four have had leadership roles 
in the United Way, two have served as president of the 
Texas Rose Festival Association, four have served on the 
East Texas Hospital Foundation, and all have been 
involved in professional organizations relating to their 
respective careers. This is only a sampling of their volun¬ 
tary community service. And remember that although 
Tyler Junior College Trustees are elected officials, they 
serve on a voluntary basis without pay. 


Apache: Over and above any of the faculty and staff 
roles as individual volunteers is the support the College 
itself gives to the community. Would you comment on 
that? 

Hawkins: As an institution, Tyler Junior College gets 
behind important projects and organizations like the 
United Way, the Chamber of Commerce and the Tyler 
Economic Development Council. 

Apache: What about United Way? 

Hawkins: There are few things the College makes a total 
commitment to; but when we do, it will be a comprehen¬ 
sive effort on the part of the institution. For example, the 
United Way is the only charitable fundraising drive that 
the College endorses as an institution. Through it, the 
College can give back to the community a portion of 
what the community gives to the College. We do not 
allow our employees to be solicited at work by any other 
charitable organization. 

Apache: Do you also encourage your employees to 
volunteer time to the United Way? 

Hawkins: We encourage volunteering time either for 
the United Way or one of its member agencies. And I 
would guess we have someone involved in nearly every 
one of those 25 agencies. 

Apache: As chief executive officer of Tyler Junior 
College, why are you so involved in working for the 
community? 

Hawkins: Because TJC" is a community college. It’s also 
one of the major institutions in the community, and we 
have a responsibility to take a leadership role. I’m saying 
to our employees and our students: voluntary commu¬ 
nity service is important. 

Apache: Will you summarize this interview for us? 

Hawkins: Yes, and I can do it in one sentence: We 
literally exist because the community supports us, so it’s 
just unthinkable that we would not respond to any 
reasonable request of a volunteer organization. ♦ 
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The Apache 
football team 
joins forces with 
a TJC instructor 
to raise money so 
retarded children 
of East Texas can 
go to summer 
camp. 


by Fred Peters 


I A I hen Rebecca Foster made up her 
1TV mind to organize a benefit walk 
^ W for some very special people, she 
turned to TJC head football coach 
Delton Wright for assistance. 

After all, people don’t laugh at 
giants, and when a 200-pound line¬ 
backer in full gridiron gear picks up a 
small child and carries him a mile, they 
don’t look the other way. 

Now the annual Walk A Mile For a 
Special Child fund-raiser for retarded 
citizens is turning the heads of others 
who work with the mentally impaired. 

In October, Rebecca and her 
husband Leon, executive director of 
the Tyler chapter of the Association 
for Retarded Citizens, Inc. (referred to 
as “The Arc”), traveled to Providence, 
Rhode Island to accept The Arc’s 
national Distinguished Community 
Service Award on behalf of Tyler 
Junior College. 

Coach Wright’s squad didn’t make 
the journey, but when the 4th annual 
Walk a Mile takes place next March, 
they’ll have the weight of some very 
special children on their shoulders. 

Rebecca, a sociology and psychology 
instructor at TJC since 1967, knows 
the significance of the contributions 
of people like Coach Wright and the 
others who have worked to make the 
annual benefit a success. 

“When we were first organizing 
this, 1 went to Coach Wright and told 
him what I had in mind and that we 
needed the help of his football players 
if it was going to be a success. He said 
‘you tell us when and where and we’ll 
be there,”’ Rebecca recalls. 

Soon after that conversation, 
volunteers and staff members of The 
Arc began planning the first Walk to 
be held on the brick streets of Tyler’s 



Although every Walk participant gets a 
blue ribbon because “everyone is a 
winner,” tailback Carlos Cilstrap 
encourages Ben Whitehead to come in 
first. 

Azalea District. Volunteer walkers 
began a pledge drive, soliciting dona¬ 
tion promises from Tyler businesses 
and individuals. 

The football players’ role would be 
to wear full uniforms and assist special 
walkers on their short journey. 

The first Walk attracted 500 
participants and netted $2,000 to go 
toward events like Camp Heyday, The 
Arc’s annual one-week camp for 
mentally impaired and developmen- 
tally disabled citizens from East Texas. 
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In 1992, about 1,000 walkers took 
part in Walk a Mile and $4,000 was 
raised. 

This year’s Walk, held near the TJC 
campus, raised over $8,000. More than 
1,500 people took part. 

Rebecca sees a trend developing and 
she’s excited at the prospects for 1994. 

“1 have never seen a group of people 
work as hard: hoard members, fami¬ 
lies, friends —they are really working 
very, very hard for these special people. 
We don’t take ‘no’ for an answer.” 

Rebecca has been working with 
these special people for over 30 years. 
She doesn’t see them giving up, she 
doesn’t see them cowering in the face 
of adversity or at the jeers of those less 
sensitive to their needs. 

But up until 1991, when she would 
return to the daily grind far away 
from the homes where these eternal 
children spend their lives, she would 
be angry. 

Where is the love? 

“There was not a walk anywhere. 
There was nothing. You’ve got a fund¬ 
raiser for muscular dystrophy, you’ve 
got one for the American Heart 
Association, one for cancer. Rut 
mentally retarded? People can identify 
with cancer, they can identify with 
the heart group. Rut when you say 
mental retardation, it’s different,” 
she says. 

Dismantling a stigma that took years 
to build is difficult. Encouraging 
people to turn their first reaction into 
one of compassion is a large task and 
such tasks require strong people. 

Enter Rebecca Foster. Enter the 
TJC Apache football team. 

“We were eager to be a part of it and 
help out any way we could,” Coach 
Wright recalls. “We’d wanted to get 


our kids (football players) more 
involved in community efforts like 
this and this sounded like a good 
opportunity 
for us. 

“The kids 
have responded 
very positively 
to it. At first I 
think some of 
them didn’t 
know what to 
expect, but it’s 
really worked 
out well and 1 
think they en¬ 
joy it and look 
forward to it.” 

C Trios 
Gi 1st rap, a 
sophomore 
tailback from 
Bonham, Texas, 
said participat¬ 
ing in the walk 
last March 
made him think 
about how 
lucky he is to be 
an athlete and 
how important 
it is to help out 
those in need. 

“We should 
all help some¬ 
body every now 
and then,” he 
said. “The kids 
seemed really 
happy and were 
having a good 
time, and any¬ 
time someone 
in that position 
can smile and 


make you smile, I think it’s worthwhile 
to do something for them.” 

Like Wright’s Apache football team, 
Rebecca knows only one speed: full 



Fullback Cassmer Walker, left, and fullback Scott Smith holding 
David T ierrablanca, keep a steady pace during the Walk last 
March during National Mental Retardation Month. 
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ahead. While in Rhode Island, she 
worked to persuade other chapters of 
The Arc to organize a benefit walk. 

While happy to be accepting an 
award for the College’s efforts on the 
Walk Rebecca is also excited at the 
interest shown by TJC students and 
faculty in Rest Buddies, a national 
organization to promote friendship 
among the mentally impaired and 
college students. 

Tyler’s Best Buddies 
chapter is the first one 
in the nation to utilize 
junior college students. 

The program began 
matching TJC students 
with mentally impaired 
individuals when the fall 
semester began. 

“Eventually, the 
buddies that are being 
paired up are going to be 
out in the business 
community and they’re 
going to have a better 
understanding of 
mental retardation,” 

Rebecca said. “It may 
take a while, but they’re 
going to have a whole 
new perspective.” 

Rebecca and Leon 
Foster have seen what 
one-on-one contact can 
accomplish, not just for 
the mentally impaired 
individuals, but for others as well — 
they see it each year at Camp Heyday. 

Most of the money raised through 
Walk a Mile goes toward Camp 
Heyday, held in July at Camp Tyler, a 
multiple use learning camp on the 
banks of Lake Tyler. 

Each year, 50 mentally impaired or 
developmentally disabled campers 
from East Texas gather for a week of 
learning and fun. Campers take part in 
hay rides, dances, nature studies, 
boating and swimming. The Arc 
makes arrangements for nurses and 
provides 52 volunteer counselors. 

The camp costs The Arc about $379 
per camper. Proceeds raised through 
the Walk contributions of Tyler’s 
Robert Peltier, the Junior League, 
Ronald McDonald House Fund, and 


proceeds from other benefit events 
pay for most camp expenses. Campers 
are asked to pay $150 each. Financial 
assistance is available to those who 
qualify. 

“That one week, parents can say ‘we 
can go somewhere.’ For our special 
people, this is their Six Flags, their 
Disneyland—it’s their week,” Rebecca 
said. 


For parents and guardians of the 
mentally impaired Camp Heyday 
means a respite from the constant care 
they must provide for their loved ones. 

“For a lot of them, this is the only 
time they’re able to get away,” said 
Leon Foster. “For the campers, it may 
be the only time they’re away from 
their parents all year long.” 

It’s fun for the campers, but Leon 
said it teaches responsibility to the 
young adults who serve as counselors, 
too. “They come away from it with a 
whole new outlook on life.” 

Camp Heyday was organized in 1972. 
Before Walk a Mile, some of the 
money raised to offset the cost of the 
camp came from bingo proceeds. 
Because The Arc is a United Way 
agency, it also receives funding from 


the United Way of Tyler/Smith 
County. Still, the need for financial 
assistance exists. 

Rebecca said each year parents of 
mentally impaired from outside Smith 
County inquire about the camp but 
because of the shortage of funds and 
the difficulty in finding enough 
sponsors, many are turned away. 

“We try to service Smith County 
first. Because of the 
demand, we try to take 
care of our own, but 
we’ve had people as far 
away as Corpus Christi 
call about it. This is the 
only residential camp 
for the mentally re¬ 
tarded that we know 
of. If we ever have the 
money, we’d love to 
take one week for local, 
then one week for East 
Texas and then have 
different regions come 
in.” 

When it comes to 
their work with these 
special individuals, the 
Fosters set their sights 
high. 

“Our board at The 
Arc is a small board 
and when we talk 
about the different 
special people we help, 
we’re talking about 
people we know,” Rebecca said. 

“We’ve known them since they were 
small and we know the money from 
the Walk is going to make it possible 
for someone special to go to camp 
because we’re going to see them at 
camp.” 

Seeing the results of projects like the 
Walk and Best Buddies makes Rebecca 
feel like she’s making a difference. 
Getting students and staff excited 
about helping the community makes 
her proud to be at Tyler Junior College. 

“There is no other junior college 
anywhere that does this much for 
special people. These young adults 
whose lives we are shaping are doing 
something very important and 
something they will carry with them 
forever.” ♦ 
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Once upon a time, potential for minority 
students’ success was slim. Then 

ALONG CAME VERNON AND AMY FaULCONER. 


THE 

GIVERS • 


AND THE Fred 

Receivers r “ 


artin Luther King, Jr. preached of the need for all 
citizens to be “strong and complete on every 
side,” to live with length, breadth and height. 

“The length of life is the inward drive to achieve one's 
personal ends and ambitions, an inward concern for ones own 
welfare and achievements. The breadth of life is the outward 
concern for the welfare of others. The height of life is the 
upward reach for God. Life at its best is a coherent triangle. ” 

—“Strength To Love,” Martin Luther Kingjr., 1963 


The Tyler Junior College Faulconer Academic Incentive 
Award for Minority Students embodies two sides of this 
triangle: the desire to improve through education and 
experience and the realization of community responsibility. 

As the 1993-94 school year begins, 29 minority students 
from East Texas embark on another year of education and 
experience, thanks in part to the breadth of others like 
Vernon Faulconer, Tyler oil and natural gas investor and 
benefactor of the yearly scholarship program offered 
through TJC. 
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Since the program began in 1990, 40 minority 
students who might otherwise have been unable to 
afford a college education have been named Faulconer 
recipients, eligible for a 12,000-per-year award. The 
29 who remain enrolled in college this fall continue 
to make discoveries about themselves while prepay 
ing to have an effect on those around them. 

“I really feel that minorities, particularly African- 
Americans, need assistance like this,” Faulconer said 
in a recent and rare interview about the annual 
scholarship program. 

“The difference between privileged and not 
privileged is education —I truly believe that. 
Minorities, a lot of the time, lack the economic 
advantages that exist for others and that makes 
getting a good education even more difficult.” 

While other scholarship programs focus on 
outstanding academic records and demand contin¬ 
ued academic excellence in college, the Faulconer 
Incentive Awards offer opportunities for outstand¬ 
ing minority individuals who show need, potential 
and the desire to succeed. 

Students selected for the honor typically were “B” 
or “C” students in high school who show the 
potential for completing a certificate program or 
associate degree leading to the completion of a 
baccalaureate degree. 

“These kids are not grade scholars and that’s not 
to be critical of them,” Faulconer said. “Grade 
scholars have gotten a lot of help along the way. I’m 
extremely pleased that we’ve taken some kids that 
really needed the help and we’ve been able to stick 
with them. 

“A lot of credit goes to the College for facilitating 
the project. Anyone can throw money at the subject 
and say ‘here’s some scholarship money and now 
you’re on your own.’ TJC has the facilities and the 
desire to nurture these kids along. ... This program 
doesn’t discourage or weed out these kids after they 
get in. All we want them to do is stay in school” 

Each year 10 new recipients, five male and five 
female, begin their studies at TJC with a cash award 
of $1,000 per semester to be applied toward tuition, 
fees, books and room and board. Recipients must 
maintain a 2.0 grade point average and be enrolled 
each semester as a full-time student with 12 or more 
credit hours. 

Those who complete at least two successful years 
at TJC and wish to transfer to a four-year college or 
university can continue to receive the $2,000 
annual award from the program as long as they 
comply with transfer standards set forth when the 
program was established. The $2,000 yearly award is 
valid for up to five college years. 

“We’ve had some students move on and continue 
their studies at the University of Texas and else¬ 
where and they’re doing quite well,” Faulconer said. 


Business & 
Computers 

Fraternal twins Yolanda and Colanda Mackey are 
examples of the program’s success. Best friends and 
constant companions, the Mackeys are well on their 
way to finishing their baccalaureate degrees at 
Stephen F. Austin State University in Nacogdoches. 

Graduates of Robert E. Lee High School in Tyler, 
the Mackeys were among the first 10 Faulconer 
recipients announced in 1990. After graduating 
from TJC in 1992, they transferred to SFA where 
they room together and share their aspirations for 
the future. 

Yolanda, a general business major, seeks a future 
in business management. “1 know that I’m going to 
try to start off small and then work my way up, but 
10 years from now 1 hope to be a manager, maybe for 
a corporation, or even a small business,” she said. 

Yolanda hopes to complete work on her bachelor’s 
degree by the fall of 1995, while Colanda, studying 
computer information systems, hopes to finish by 
the fall of 1994. “I’m going to try to find a job maybe 
as a systems analyst and probably go back to Tyler or 
to Dallas,” she said. 

The Mackeys admit the Faulconer Awards put 
more pressure on them to make good grades, but as 
Yolanda said, “It’s worth it.” 
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Nursing Engineering 


For Latasha Allen, a nursing major who works in 
obstetrics/gynecology at Mother Frances Hospital 
in Tyler, being selected for a Faulconer Award in 
1990 meant being offered the chance to live a dream. 

Taking care of a diabetic grandmother while a 
small child gave Latasha the desire to help the sick 
and encouraged her to seek a career in the medical 
field. “From a little kid on up 1 wanted to be a nurse. 
I knew back then that that’s my life,” she said. 

Now employed in the profession she loves, 

Latasha looks forward to finishing some require- 
ments at TJC this fall, then transferring to UT 
Austin or UT Tyler to finish her four-year plan. 

“TJC has been wonderful for me. I couldn’t be 
where I am now without TJC. I received the 
scholarship there and they have sent me through 
school and they’re still paying for it. I still would 
have gone to college without it, but I would be in 
debt because I would have had to look at loans and 
grants,” she said. 

“I’d like to thank everyone behind the scholarship 
and encourage them to keep on helping minority 
students because it really has changed my life and 
brought me into the career that I want.” 

That must have been the kind of response Vernon 
and his wife Amy were hoping for when they 
launched the program in May 1990. Realizing that 
opportunities for young people, particularly minority 
youth, were fewer than ever before, the Faulconers 
provided the groundwork for a scholarship program 
aimed primarily at African-American teens. 


Moises Tamayo, a sophomore eyeing a possible 
career in civil engineering, knows how easy it 
would be to give up and he’s glad the Faulconer 
Award not only gives him the financial support 
he needs to remain in college, but the incentive 
to not let an opportunity slip by. 

“I’m looking to do better on my grade point 
average this fall,” Tamayo said. “I kind of slipped 
a little bit last semester. I overdid it—I worked 
(off campus job) too much. This semester I’m 
not going to work as much as some students. It 
really does hurt, working and not being able to 
take time to study. 

“It makes you feel special to know you’ve 
been chosen for an award like this and when 
you think about it it’s one good opportunity 
that’s given to you that you should really try to 
take advantage of. It makes you want to work 
harder and make use of it.” 

Tamayo’s glad he chose TJC and is not afraid 
to seek help from teachers or other services 
available to help students reach their potential. 

Another engineering student who received a 
Faulconer Award, Eric Mondel Morgan is 
working toward completion of a bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Texas at Austin. 

Morgan, the first Faulconer recipient to be 
named to Phi Theta Kappa, the national junior 
college honor society, graduated from TJC with 
honors in 1992. 
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Social Work 

Denise Jones, a sophomore studying social work, 
also is not ashamed to admit when she needs help 
making the grade. 

“I want to graduate in the spring and I know I’m 
going to have to study extra hard because I have to 
take another math class. I’m going to have to keep 
on my toes. The tutoring service is great and I’m 
signing up as soon as I can to get help with my math.” 

Jones, a 1992 Faulconer selection from Van High 
School, hopes for a future in social work in the 
Tyler area. 

“Hopefully by the end of the spring, if I’m able to 
keep my grades up to the level they are now, I can 
graduate, get an associate degree in social work from 
TJC and then transfer up to East Texas State 
University,” she said. 

“My goal for life is to be established in social 
work. I haven’t decided exactly what field of social 
work I want to go into. I’m not too interested in 


making a whole lot of money. I’d like to be able to 
live comfortably, but I want to be in a job setting 
where I can help other people.” 

Jones said she’d probably be at TJC even if she 
hadn’t been a Faulconer selection, “But it’s easier 
now and there’s also that extra incentive to keep the 
grades up. (My parents) know that I have it and 
they’re not exactly worried about the money if I 
mess up. But I won’t.” 

Since 1990, two Faulconer recipients have been 
members of Phi Theta Kappa: Morgan and Rebecca 
Hernandez, a sophomore this year and member of 
the Apache Belles. 

“We don’t 
expect them 
to perform at 
the level of 
presidential 
scholars,” 

Faulconer 
said. “All we 
want them to 
do is keep 
♦ 


Tivins Colanda Mackey, left, 
and Yolanda Mackey pose with 
TJC benefactor Vernon 
Faulconer at a reception 
honoring scholarship recipients, 
both past and current. Each 
recipient received a certificate 
attesting to the fact that they 
are scholars of the Faulconer 
Academic Incentive Award 
program. 
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Some Relationships Just Work 




T ry teaching principles of 

economics to a group of 10- and 
11 ^year-olds and you’ll he surprised 
at the results. 

You will, that is, if you’re a sopho¬ 
more Tyler Junior College student 
enrolled in an accounting class and 
you’re using materials provided for 
Junior Achievement’s Business Basics 
program. 


Fifth-grade teachers and partici¬ 
pants alike have been surprised at the 
winning combination ever since TJC 
joined the program in the spring of 
1990. Students listen, grasp and apply 
the concepts described to them so 
quickly it often astonishes even their 
teachers. 

“We’ve used TJC students primarily 
as the business representatives to our 


Business Basics classes,” says Jim Guay, 
executive director of Junior Achieve¬ 
ment of Tyler. “We do also use busi¬ 
ness people and we have used students 
from Texas College and UT Tyler, but 
primarily we use TJC students and 
we’ve been real pleased with the 
quality of the students who’ve been a 
part of the program.” 

Being part of the program as a TJC 
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TJC students team up with 
Junior Achievement to teach 
economics to 5th graders. 

by Fred Peters 


student means committing about 20 
hours of personal time to study, prepare 
and deliver four hands-on economics 
lessons to a class of fifth-traders. 

“Business Basics was originally 
designed for a high school senior who 
had taken a Junior Achievement 
course before, either through our after* 
school course—which we don't have 
here—or with our Applied Economics 
course,” explains Guay, who 
came to Tyler in 1988 at the 
request of the Tyler busi¬ 
ness community. 

“We’ve found over the 
last several years that high 
school students can’t get off 
campus now like they used 
to for things like this, so we 
decided to go with college 
students and we’ve been 
very lucky not only here, 
but across the country in 
using them. I’m just very 
pleased with the quality of 
students we get at TJC to 
go out to the classrooms, 
and 1 think without 
exception, every student 
I’ve had I would love to 
have back —and some of 
them do come back.” 

Junior Achievement is a 
nonprofit organization 
financed by over 100,000 
businesses, foundations and individu¬ 
als across the country. It is designed to 
introduce youngsters to the concepts 
of free enterprise by offering hands-on 
experience in business. 

At the high school level, Junior 


Achievement offers Applied Econom¬ 
ics, an in-school, one-semester course 
for junior and senior economics 
students. Participants establish a 
“student company” and test their skills 
through a sophisticated computer 
management and economic simula¬ 
tion. In some areas, another hands-on 
program, JA, is offered. Students in 
this program operate competing 
companies «r af 18-week period, 


selling stock, electing off icers and 
preparing financial reports. 

At the middle school or junior high 
level, students participate in Project 
Business, a supplemental economics 
and general business program for 


eighth- and ninth-graders. Seven 
topics are presented by a volunteer 
business consultant during a 10-12 
week period. 

Business Basics presents the con¬ 
cepts of economics to Junior 
Achievement’s youngest audience: 
fourth-, fifth- and sixth-grade stu¬ 
dents. It is intended to supplement the 
students’ social studies courses. In 
Tyler, Business Basics is offered to 


fifth-grade students at T.K. Gorman 
Middle School, All Saints Episcopal 
School and 10 Tyler Independent 
School District elementary campuses. 
Business Basics is the only Junior 
Achievement program which utilizes 
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college students. Other Junior 
Achievement programs are presented 
by local business people. 

Since it was introduced to schools 
here in the fall of 1988, Business Basics 
has been presented to 965 students in 
128 classes. Of those 128 classes, TJC 
has provided the student consultant 
for 92. 

Jay LaGregs, TJC business instruct 
tor, serves as TJC’s liaison for Junior 
Achievement, working with fellow 
business instructor J. Ashton Oravetz 
III to provide Guay with consultants 
for Business Basics presentations. 

LaGregs says the program has been 
limited to sophomore accounting 
students because “these are the 
students that we believe probably have 
the most exposure to not only business 
concepts and academic business 
courses, but also have some jobs out 
there that ought to help in explaining 
business to these kids. Our consultants 
are exposed personally to the business 
world through their part-time and 
full-time jobs.” 

As Junior Achievement programs 
expand in Tyler, however, there may 
be a need to extend the consultant 
pool to other TJC business courses. 

“So far, we’ve been able to meet 
Jim’s needs just through those (ac¬ 
counting) courses, but as the program 
grows and expands, we’re going to find 
it difficult to do that, so we’re prob¬ 
ably going to have to go into some 
other classes,” LaGregs says. 

Finding volunteers for the program 
isn’t that difficult. Successful consult¬ 


ants are allowed 
the privilege of 
having their 
lowest account¬ 
ing exam score 
raised to an A. 

“Our concept 
in selling Junior 
Achievement to 
our students is 
the carrot 
approach,” 

LaGregs says. 

“We all ow extra 
credit for their 
course.” 

In return, 
students may be 
getting more 
than they 
bargained for. 

They receive a 
better grade, 
providing they 
receive an 
acceptable 
review from the 
fifth-grade 
teacher, but they 
also receive 
valuable experi¬ 
ence working 
with young 
people and 
speaking about 
business concepts 
in front of a group. 

“I’ve had students who were in my 
course who started with Junior 
Achievement and dropped the 


TJC student Terry Glidewell teaches Business Basics to yth 
graders, Stephen Rainwater and Adrienne Armstrong, in 
Evelyn Finley’s classroom at Bell Elementary School. 
Photos by John Elarrison. 


(accounting) course and continued on 
with Junior Achievement, giving their 
presentations. Some of them weren’t 
even in school anymore,” LaGregs said. 

“Junior Achievement does as much 
or more for our students than it ever 
does for those fifth-grade students. 

I’m convinced of that.” 

Terry Glidewell, a TJC student who 
has presented the program to three 
fifth-grade classes, agrees. Still six 
hours short of completing his studies 
at TJC and uncertain about what 
course of study to take after gradua¬ 
tion, Glidewell knows he’ll continue 
his involvement with Junior 
Achievement. 

“1 was really impressed with the way 
the kids get involved and the knowl¬ 
edge they have and the knowledge 
they get from the course. I also devel- 
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oped a real respect for teachers, too, 
because you really have to be pre¬ 
pared,” Glidewell said. “If you’re not, 
these kids are going to ask a lot of 
questions and catch you off guard. The 
program brings in a lot of terms like 
profit and loss and stocks and the kids 
were asking questions about stocks 
and really seemed to understand a lot 
more than you might expect. Kids are 
a lot smarter than even their parents 
give them credit for” 

Marilyn Schaefer welcomed Busi¬ 
ness Basics consultants to her fifth- 
grade classes at Rice Elementary 
School the past three years and says 
she’ll miss the program 
this year as she is now 
teaching third grade. 

“The kids related to 
the consultants really 
well, and that was 
something 1 was con¬ 
cerned about at first,” 
she said. “1 was always 
very impressed. 1 think 
the program’s great. 1 
really like it, the kids like 
it and they really enjoy 
the assembly line at the 
end, getting to keep 
their own pen.” 

One of the last 
exercises students take 
part in is an assembly 
line demonstration in 
which they put together 
writing pens provided by Junior 
Achievement. The exercise demon¬ 
strates how products are put together 
and the role of quality control in mass 
production. 

“1 just love it,” says Susan Rhodes, 
fifth-grade teacher at Andy Woods 
Elementary. “Tell me when you want 
me to stop raving about it. 1 think it's 
just been an absolutely wonderful 
program. It’s great for our kids, but 
you know 1 think it is as good for the 
kids at TJC as it is for the kids at Andy 
Woods, because sometimes they 
(college students) don’t realize just how 
sophisticated these fifth-graders are. 
They find out these kids are pretty 
wise to the ways of business.” 

Mrs. Rhodes plans to lead her fifth- 
graders through a Wall Street simula¬ 


tion game this year in which kids will 
run their own companies. 

Guay and La Gregs attribute much 
of the program’s success to the manual 
Junior Achievement provides the 
students. The manual offers tips on 
preparing presentations and keeping 
students’ attention; a list of expected 
accomplishments for each of the four 
sessions; and step-by-step instructions 
on how to present each session’s 
material. 

Sessions are divided into four topics: 
organization, marketing, production 
and management. Ideally, consultants 
visit their classroom on the same day 


of each week, four weeks in a row. 
However, because of schedule con¬ 
flicts, the course is sometimes 
stretched over a 6-7 week period, Guay 
says. Consultants first meet with 
La Gregs and Guay to go over the 
material and make certain they are 
familiar with what the program 
entails. Then, they visit the classroom 
and discuss the program with the 
fifth-grade teacher prior to arranging 
their presentation schedule. 

“I say the consultants need to be 
prepared to spend about 20 hours with 
this program because I’ve done it 
myself and it takes at least that,” 
LaGregs said. “When that student 
accepts Junior Achievement and they 
agree to go into that classroom, they 
have given me a contract. The con¬ 


tract is that they’re going to give me 
their best effort and in return I’m going 
to give them an experience they cannot 
garner anywhere else and I’m also going 
to give them some extra credit. 

“I believe in very firm controls. 
These students, first of all, are repre¬ 
senting themselves, they’re represent¬ 
ing Tyler Junior College, they’re 
representing Junior Achievement, and 
they’re representing the business 
community. I want them prepared.” 

All of this preparation makes for 
such smooth presentations that 
LaGregs says it’s not unusual for a 
student to change his or her major to 
education. 

“A lot of people 
would think that’s a 
negative, losing these 
business students to 
education, but I don’t 
think so. 1 think it’s a 
positive for them to 
get this kind of 
exposure and confi¬ 
dence,” LaGregs said. 

Roth Guay and 
LaGregs say they’re 
not surprised when 
TJC' students are 
amazed at the results. 
It’s typical for the 
summary letters 
LaGregs and Oravetz 
demand of their 
students at the end of 
the program to begin something like 
this ... 

“To he totally honest, when 1 agreed 
to be a part of Junior Achievement, it 
was simply for a grade, but—” 

Or to end like this— 

“While teaching this class, I realized 
that I might enjoy a job in teaching 
later on —it’s a great program, not only 
for the students, but for the volun¬ 
teers, too!” 

Guay says he’s not surprised the 
Business Basics program has teachers, 
consultants and students all beaming. 

“The schools and the principals 
really like the program, and we can say 
that for sure because they keep 
inviting us back each year and giving 
us favorable comments about the 
students from TJC,” Guay said. ♦ 


rt I just love it. 
Tell me when 
you want me to 
stop raving 
ahout it.” 
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On Campus 


Jenkins Hall Undergoing 
a Face-lift After 45 Years 


u Hey, John! You’ve got a phone 
call,” exclaims a voice at one end of 
the third floor of Rogers Student 
Center. 

“Way up there?” asks TJC foreign 
language director John Hays, Jr. as he 
peers around the “wall” of his make¬ 
shift office some 30 yards away. 

“On this phone over here,” the 
voice assures. 

So it goes. Hays and others are 
taking in stride their displacement 
from Jenkins Hall to an unfinished 
area of the Student Center. After all, 
they’ll be welcoming new offices next 
year and for many the view from 
Rogers is better than that from their 
old offices in Jenkins. 

Hays is one of 37 humanities and 
social science faculty members moved 
to temporary quarters in Rogers’ top 
floor, behind the Board of Trustees’ 
Dining Room. He expects to spend 
most if not all of his office time 
during the 1993-94 school year 
surrounded by plywood and concrete 
as renovation work at Jenkins contin¬ 
ues. 

When the Jenkins renovation is 
complete, TJC’s oldest remaining 
structure will house 64 faculty offices, 
(compared to 35 prior to the work) 24 
classrooms and six computer learning 
centers. One of the classrooms will be 
a large multimedia lecture hall. In 
addition, all faculty offices will be on 
one floor—the first level —and each is 
scheduled to have its own computer. 

“All the faculty were very coopera¬ 
tive in labeling everything for the 
move and getting ready,” said Dr. 
Linda C. Watkins, dean of humanities 
and social sciences. “Their attitude has 
been wonderful. Something like this 


is going to create a family cohesiveness 
or a feud, and so far it’s creating 
cohesiveness.” 

Dr. Watkins said initial plans were 
for the renovation to be completed by 
January 1994, but that Jenkins could 
remain closed the entire 1993-94 school 
year. 

“We’re trying to make it as easy on 
(teachers) as possible,” she said. “We’ve 
hired a student assistant who stays over 
there (Center) and puts the mail up and 
answers the phone. We’re trying to 
accommodate them as much as we can.” 

Dr. Watkins says the renovation will 
bring major structural changes to the 
interior of Jenkins, constructed in 1948. 
However, the outside of Jenkins will 
remain the same. 

“We’re maintaining the traditional 
beauty of the building. The exterior 
will not be changed, the hallway will 
remain the same and the dean’s off ice 
will be in the south hallway where the 
administrative offices were. All of the 
offices will be on level one where 
students can have easy access,” she said. 

Administrative offices formerly 
located in Jenkins were moved to the 
new White Administrative Services 
Center when it opened in May. 

Fall humanities and social sciences 
classes that would have been held in 
Jenkins have been assigned to a tempo¬ 
rary building recently completed next 
to the Mechanical Trades Building on 
Adair Street. The new building will 
eventually become the College’s 
maintenance headquarters. When 
maintenance moves to the new build¬ 
ing, Baldwin Maintenance Building on 
Devine Street will be removed to make 
room for additional parking. 


Live Telecommunications 
and Project Equipment 
Added to Board Room 

TJC recently welcomed the 
addition of a multimedia telecon¬ 
ference and video production 
room with the completion of the 
White Administrative Services 
Center, which opened in May. 

The administration building’s 
multiple-use Board Room offers 
faculty and staff the options of 
computer-generated and video- 
based screen presentations 
through a Barco 700 projector — 
from CD-ROM, videocassette, 
laserdisc, satellite, local cable, slide 
projectors and campus closed- 
circuit feed. All equipment is 
directed through a “touch” AMX 
screen-control system. 

Dr. Mickey Slimp, dean of 
learning resources, said the room is 
equipped to handle three cameras 
within the room and two cameras 
from within a control room at the 
back. 

The Board Room is used for 
divisional meetings, workshops, 
news conferences, teleconference 
productions and audio-visual 
presentations to groups of more 
than 20 . Functions inside the 
Board Room can be viewed from 
other locations linked to the 
White Administrative Services 
Center by fiber-optic cable. 

The system allows for signals to 
be transmitted by fiber to a cable 
system “head-in,” the campus 
closed-circuit system, or micro- 
wave system. 

The College is a member of the 
Texas Starlink Network, the 
Community College Satellite 
Network, the Texas Consortium 
for Educational Telecommunica¬ 
tions and the Instructional Tele¬ 
communications Consortium. 
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On Campus 


Tyler Area Youth Salute Leadership 
Seminar Held On Campus 


Forty-two area high school students 
participated in the Tyler Area Youth 
Salute Leadership Seminar on the 
campus of Tyler Junior College in July. 

The participants were Area Youth 
Salute nominees from six participating 
high schools: Robert E. Lee, John Tyler 
and T.K. Gorman high schools in 
Tyler, Whitehouse High School; 

Chapel Hill High School; and Lindale 
High School. 

The students were nominated by 
their principals, teachers and counse¬ 
lors to take part in TAYS because of 
their demonstrated leadership skills, 
good grades (at least a R average) and 
admirable citizenship. 

Tyler Area Youth Salute is a non¬ 
profit associate council of the National 
Council on Youth Leadership, based in 
St. Louis, Missouri The local chapter 
was initiated in 1991 to “recognize, 
encourage and applaud the good all- 
American kids in our community,” 
said Gene Ann Masters, director of the 
local group. 

Participating in the Leadership 
Seminar were TJC’s Kenneth L. Luke, 
director of counseling; John A. Baker, 
counselor/director of career planning 
and placement services; Frankie E. 
Muffoletto, dean of students; and 
Doug McFarland, executive director 
of the National Council on Youth 
Leadership. The seminar was intended 
to further develop leadership and 
interpersonal skills of TAYS 
participants. 

Students taking part in TAYS 
attended the National Council on 
Youth Leadership’s annual “Town 
Meeting On Tomorrow” in October. 
Two students from each of the 24 
associate councils across the U.S. were 
named Youth Leaders and advanced to 


the national meeting. Youth Leaders 
from the TAYS received $500 scholar¬ 
ships from the local associate chapter. 
All Youth Leaders’ costs associated 
with the three-day national confer¬ 
ence were paid by the national group. 

“Of course there is a lot of interest 
in the scholarships, but we try to 
down-play that and to emphasize the 
leadership possibilities of taking part 
in this,” Mrs. Masters said. “These kids 
are all winners because of their being 
selected to take part in the Tyler Area 
Youth Salute. They’re winners even if 
they don’t get a scholarship or attend 
the national meet.” 

Last year, TAYS presented scholar¬ 
ships totaling $1,200. The two Youth 
Leaders were each presented with 
$500 scholarships and two others each 
received $100 scholarships. 

Youth Leaders are chosen by a 
TAYS Awards Committee based upon 
a 250-word essay; biographical infor¬ 
mation on the students’ demonstrated 
leadership; and a personal interview. 
Most emphasis is given to the students’ 
biographical information. The topic 
for this year’s essay was “What Are My 
Strongest Leadership Skills and What 
Am I Doing to Improve My Weaker 
Leadership Skills?” 

McFarland, who travels the country 
generating support for the National 
Council on Youth Leadership, said the 
Tyler organization is “an exemplary 
one. 

“I’m really impressed with what’s 
going on here,” he said. “I find myself 
referring to Tyler a lot, when talking 
about things other groups around the 


Interim Band 
Director Named 

William K. Goodson has been named 
the interim Apache Band director at 
Tyler Junior College, replacing Gary 
Jordan, who announced his resignation 
in July. 

Goodson began his career in music 
education as choir director for Atlanta 
High School in 
Atlanta, Texas, 
in 1955. He has 
served as band 
director for: 

Paul Pewitt 
Consolidated 
Independent 
School District 
in Naples- 
Omaha, Texas 
(1960-64); Daingerfield-Lone Star 
Independent School District in 
Daingerfield, Texas (1964-79); and 
Greenville Independent School 
District in Greenville, Texas (1979-85). 

Goodson has also worked as director 
of music ministries for Wesley United 
Methodist Church in Greenville, and 
has served as band/choir director for 
Harts Bluff Independent School 
District in Mount Pleasant, Texas, and 
as choir director for Daingerfield 
Methodist Church in Daingerfield, 
Naples Methodist Church in Naples, 
Texas, and Texas High School in 
Texarkana, Texas. 

Goodson said he is “really excited 
about the opportunity. I know this is a 
good group of musicians, as is always 
the case with the TJC Apache Band.” 

Goodson said he expects no major 
changes in the Apache Band, adding he 
plans to “adhere to the style that the 
band has been used to and has had 
great success with.” 

Goodson received his master of arts 
degree from Stephen F. Austin State 
University in Nacogdoches, Texas, in 
1975 and his bachelor of music educa¬ 
tion degree from Bethany Nazarene 
College in Bethany, Oklahoma, in 1955. 
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New Program Assists Tyler Probation Office 


The adult probation office of Smith 
County began receiving basic educa¬ 
tion services from Tyler Junior College 
in August. 

Most clients report for the classes at 
the TJC Adult Learning Center 
located in the College’s Regional 
Training and Development Complex. 

Probation departments in Texas are 
required by state law to test all persons 
assigned to probation to determine 
their level of basic skills. The law 
requires probation offices to arrange 
for adult basic education training for 
those whose test scores fall below the 
state public school average for 6 th 
graders. 

Bill Malone, chief of the adult 
probation office, now known as the 
Smith County Department of Com¬ 
munity Supervision and Correction, 
said probationers subject to the test 
fall into two categories: those who 
must report to the Day Reporting 
Center (DRC), daily, and those who 
are not required to report daily and 
who are not considered high-risk. 

Those low-risk probationers whose 
scores on the Adult Placement Indica¬ 
tor exam fall below the 6 th grade 
average skill are required to attend the 
classes. Emphasis is on bringing 
students to the 6 th grade level and 
beyond, with successful completion of 
the General Education Development 
(high school equivalency) exam as a 
goal, said Dr. 
Charles Johnson, 
director of TJC 
success oriented 
studies. 

Clients study 
approximately 
six hours per 
week and are retested periodically by 
the probation office to determine 
their progress. Clients reaching the 6 th 
grade skill level have the option of 
graduating from the program but are 
encouraged to continue studying in 
order to achieve higher academic goals. 


Those probabationers who must 
report daily to the Day Reporting 
Center are assigned to classes held at 
the DRC and taught by a TJC Adult 
Learning Center instructor. Classes 
for these individuals are held four 
days a week for three hours per day. 

All DRC probationers must attend 
classes, regardless of their score on the 
Adult Placement Indicator exam. 

Probationers at the DRC study at a 
variety of skill levels but emphasis is 
placed on GED achievement. Clients 
also participate in other courses, 
including pre-employment training, 
money management, self-esteem and 
aggression replacement training. 

The outreach services offered at the 
DRC began in April, Malone said. The 
arrangement is one of only a handful 
in the state with 17 probationers 
currently assigned to the DRC and 
participating in adult basic education 
classes. All studies at the DRC are at 
the court’s discretion and participants 
must remain in the program for 90 
days as a condition of probation. Those 
DRC probationers who test below the 


minimum level will be given special 
attention by the outreach instructor 
who visits the DRC, Malone said. 

Of all probationers assigned to 
Smith County who have taken the 
A.P.l. exam so far, 23 percent have 
tested below the 6 th grade basic skills 
level, said Mary C. Thorpe, director of 
the Day Reporting Center. 

The Smith County Department of 
Community Supervision and Correc¬ 
tions currently is assigned about 2,600 
probationers who live in Smith 
County and must report to the 
probation office on a monthly basis, 
Malone said. 

“This is something that is a great 
service to our office and to these 
clients and by TJC being able to 
provide the facilities we believe a lot 
of these clients will become involved 
in their studies and become better 
people,” Malone said. 

TJC assumed operation of the Adult 
Learning Center in July as the result 
of an agreement between the College 
and the East Texas Adult Education 
Cooperative, based in Rusk. 



John Noble’s team captured first place in the sixth annual Tyler Junior College 
Foundation Golf Tournament, held in September at Willow Brook Country Club. 
Noble’s team of John Walker, Joe Bill Belue, Craig Adams, Gaylon Daughtry and 
O. L. “B ubba” Ferrell won a scorecard playoff with two other teams captained by 
Lonny Uzzell and Mel Lovelady. All three teams finished with a score 0 / 56 . The 
tournament, a six-man mixed team Florida scramble, attracted 32 teams and 198 
players. Jack King Jr. won the putting contest. Apache Belles served as hosts. 
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On Campus 


Chamber Ensemble Performs 
at Shrine Convention 

A group of 12 Tyler Junior College 
Chamber Ensemble members per¬ 
formed for the International Shrine 
Convention worship service in San 
Antonio July 4, drawing praise from 
Imperial Potentate Everett M. Evans, 
also of Tyler. 

The Chamber Ensemble group was 
made up of students who returned to 
TJC this fall, students who have 
finished their sophomore year but 
moved onto other colleges, and 
incoming freshmen, said Cheryl 
Rogers, TJC" instructor/director of 
music and dance. 

The Chamber performed two songs 
for the Sunday worship service at the 
San Fernando Cathedral: “America 
The Beautiful,” and “Sing Unto God.” 
Near the close of the service, Ms. 
Rogers performed “The Lord’s Prayer.” 

Evans said the group’s performance 
was impressive. 

“They were delightful. They did a 
wonderful job,” he said. “They were 
just a wonderful bunch of kids and 
spoke very well of themselves and 
Tyler and we couldn’t have been more 
pleased with them. They deserve every 
bit of attention and credit they get. 

My only regret is that we couldn’t 
have had them for the whole conven¬ 
tion. We were only able to get them 
for our church service.” 

Harry Loftis, Tyler attorney and 
first vice president of the TJC Board 
of Trustees, organized the perfor¬ 
mance. Loftis said he continued to 
receive comments on the Ensemble 
throughout the conference. 

“The people have raved and raved 
about the Ensemble, their singing, 
their dress, their attitude,” Loftis said. 
“It was quite a tribute to me and to 
Tyler Junior College. I was told the rest 
of the week how wonderful they were 
and that it was the best church service 
we’ve ever had.” 


TJC Receives Carl D. Perkins 
Discretionary Grants 

The Support Services Office 
received $105,000 in Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act Discretion¬ 
ary Grants for 1993-94. 

Notification came from the Com¬ 
munity and Technical College Divi¬ 
sion of the Texas Higher Education 
Coordinating Board. 

The two grants were awarded for 
support of the gender equity activities 
to eliminate gender bias and the 
services provided to single parents/ 
displaced homemakers/single preg¬ 
nant women. 

The support services office, under 
the direction of Dr. Vickie R. Geisel, 
offers programs and services to assist 
students in overcoming obstacles to 
their formal education. People served 
include students with disabilities, 
students re-entering college, single 
parents, displaced homemakers, single 
pregnant women and students enter¬ 
ing nontraditional careers. 

“The single parent/displaced 
homemaker/single pregnant women 
grant funds will be used to assist one- 
and two-year health sciences and 
technology majors with dependent 
Bare, textbook loans and transporta¬ 
tion reimbursement,” said Donna 
Kachlic, outreach counselor and 
coordinator of the grant. 

Adriana Stanley, special populations 
counselor and coordinator of the 
gender equity grant to eliminate 
gender bias, said “the funds will be 
used to provide on campus employ- 
men t/training for students majoring 
in careers that have been identified as 
gender bias for their gender.” 

Eligibility for either of these two 
programs is based on documented 
economic need, full-time student 
status, one- and two-year health 
science or technology major and a 2.0 
grade point average. 


Faculty/Staff Briefs 

Robyn Files, math instructor, was 
recently elected president of Historic 
Tyler, Inc. 

Kenneth M. Luke, director of 
counseling, was selected to attend the 
26th Annual Summer Seminar on 
Academic Administration at Texas 
A&M University. Luke also received 
the Spirit Award for outstanding 
contributions to the activities and 
staff of residential life at the annual 
residential life banquet. 

John Hays, instructor, Spanish/ 
director, foreign languages, presented 
his final report on Quin centennial 
activities, “In the Land of Malinche 
and Cortes,” to a reunion of the 1992 
National Endowment for the Humani¬ 
ties Summer Institute participants. 

Ben Ferrell, director of financial 
services, and Coreen T. Miller, 
controller, attended the National 
Association of College and University 
Business Officers Senior Financial 
Officers Conference in New Orleans 
last spring. 

Betsy Ott, Josephine Coursey, Jeff 
Robertson, and Jerry Norton, biology 
instructors, attended the annual 
meeting of the Human Anatomy and 
Physiology Society in Beaumont, in 
May. Ott was elected secretary- 
treasurer of HAPS, which is a national 
organization. 

Marquita Manning, technician, 
special populations, presented finan¬ 
cial aid sessions for the annual “You 
Can Do It” program. 

Scott Nalley, 
student activities 
director, was 
selected as TJC’s 
Loaned Executive 
for the 1993 United 
Way campaign. 

Ken Dance, vice president of 
financial and administrative services, 
was elected president of the Texas 
Association of Public Junior College 
Business Officers. 
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William J. Coons, biology instruc¬ 
tor, is the senior author of a research 
paper, “Transferred T Lymphocytes 
are Compromised When the Donor is 
Pretreated with B-Endorphin,” 
published in the June issue of the 
Journal of Neuroimmunology. 

George Wilson, director of instruc¬ 
tional media services; Darron Moore, 
graphic arts specialist; Wayne Cobb, 
coordinator, electronic services; and 
Keith Adams, video production 
technician; attended the Image World 
conference at the Infomart. 

Richard T. Minter, dean of pro¬ 
gram development, served as a team 
member for a Southern Association of 
Colleges and 
Schools reaffir¬ 
mation visit to 
Sampson 
Community 
College in 
Clinton, SC. He 
was also elected 
as a board 
member to the Executive Committee 
of the Texas Association of Post 
Secondary Occupational Education 
Administrators for 1993-95 and he was 
appointed as a 1993-94 member of the 
Committee of Practitioners for the 
Texas Higher Education Coordinating 
Board. On August 17 Minter spoke at 
the Jacksonville Lion’s Club, and also 
spoke at the Tyler Civitan Club on 
September 9. 

David Ligon, government instruc¬ 
tor, spoke to the Mid-City Kiwanis 
Club on “The Impact of the Special 
Election for U.S. Senator” in June. 

Judy Barnes, reading instructor, has 
been trained in assessment and 
treatment of Scoptic Sensitivity 
Syndrome. She is now a certified SSS 
screener and will screen students in 
developmental reading classes. 

LyLith Nicholson, associate degree 
nursing instructor, attended a nurse 
oncology education program work¬ 
shop, “Leadership Strategies in Cancer 
Prevention and Detection,” in Dallas 
last summer. She also attended “Pain 
Management in Undergraduate 



Professional Nursing Curriculum,” at 
M.D. Anderson Hospital in Houston. 

Aubrey Sharpe, director, continu¬ 
ing education, business and industrial 
technology, received his doctorate in 
higher education administration from 
the University of North Texas last 
summer. Sharpe was also institutional 
delegate to the presidential inaugura¬ 
tion of Dr. Bob E. Riley at East Texas 
Baptist University, April 23. 

Jeri Mann, staff technician, con¬ 
tinuing education, science and math¬ 
ematics, spoke to the Downtown 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club on “Enthusiasm: Get It and Let 
It Show.” 

Wesley Campbell, instructor, 
mathematics/Success Oriented 
Studies, was selected to serve as a 
loaned executive with Purdue 
University’s Minority Introduction to 
Engi n ee r i n g pr ogra nr. 

Bill Walker, di rector, Hudnall 
Planetarium, presented a program on 
“Living on Other Planets” to Scout 
Pack 354 at Shiloh Road Church of 
Christ in Tyler. 

Gerald Wilson, dean, science and 
mathematics, served as a Carl Perkins 
Discretionary Grant Reader for the 
Texas Higher Education Coordinating 
Board, in the spring. 

Rebecca Philen, manager, continu¬ 
ing education operations, and the staff 
at the RTDC hosted the District III 
PTA Spring Conference, April 17. 

TJC staff, including Frankie 
Muffoletto, dean of students; George 
Wilson, director, instructional media 
services; Frank Jakubik, maintenance 
supervisor, and Wayne Cobb, coordi¬ 
nator, electronic services; helped 
facilitate the second annual “Stop the 
Violence in Our Communities 
Conference” on campus in April. 

Jay LaGregs, 
instructor, 
business, pro¬ 
vides assistance 
to the Junior 
Achievement 
Business Basics 
program by 



recruiting students from TJC to teach 
the Business Basics to local fifth 
graders. 

Carol Steinberg, residential life 
specialist, Claridge Hall, was named 
residential life specialist of the year at 
the annual residential life banquet. 

Cindy Jackson, residential life 
specialist, Vaughn Hall, received the 
programming hall of fame honor for 
outstanding residential hall program¬ 
ming at the annual residential life 
banquet. 

Marian Jackson, assistant librarian, 
attended a workshop at Texas 
Woman’s University, “Breaking Down 
Barriers: How the Americans With 
Disabilities Act Affects Libraries,” in 
May. 

Nancy Norvell, instructor, health 
and kinesiology, earned a specialty 
certification in aquatics from the 
Cooper Institute for Aerobics Re¬ 
search. In May, she presented a 
program, “Fun in Fitness,” for the 
Tyler Civitan Club. She also presented 
“China Journey” for a group of 
students from East Texas who were 
travelling to China in June as part of 
the People to People program. 

Steve Green, instructor/director, 
Success Ori¬ 
ented Studies, 
mathematics was 
elected president 
of the Tyler 
Junior College 
Faculty Senate 
for the 1993-94 

school year. 

Cathryn Cates, biology instructor, is 
serving as president-elect for the TJC 
Faculty Senate. 

Marygwen Arnold, English/reading 
instructor, was elected secretary of the 
TJC Faculty Senate. 
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ALUMNI 


Class Notes 

1952 

Jeff Larrison and his wife, Carolyn, 
live in Anahuac, Texas. 

Don J. Peters retired in August 
from Region VI1 Education Service 
Center in Kilgore, Texas alter serving 
15 years as executive director. 

1953 

Joyce Lee (Brown) Wiley and her 
husband, Rev. George Ernest Wiley, 
visited the First Christian Church in 
Tyler last summer. Rev. Wiley is a 
missionary/teacher and school direc- 
tor through the Christian Church's 
Division of Overseas Ministries in 
Asuncion, Paraguay. Joyce serves as 
director of the denomination’s pre- 
school center based in Asuncion and 
on the Disciples Sub-( aim mission for 
the support of kindergarten and pre- 
school work in Paraguay. 

1955 

Don R. Boyd and his wife, Patricia 
Ann (Kidd) Boyd ’54, live in C 'orpus 
('hristi where he is a petroleum 
geologist. Both graduated from the 
University of Texas at Austin, and 
Don also graduated from Louisiana 
State University in Baton Rouge with 
a master's degree. They are recent I J(' 
Alumni Association life members. 

1957 

Devon Cham ness lives in Tyler 
where he is employed as an appliance 
specialist for Don’s TV & Appliance. 

Fred Palmer, doctor of veterinary 
medicine, was recently installed 1993 
president of the Texas Veterinary 
Medical Association. He was also 
recently elected vice president of the 
Association of Former Students, Texas 
ANrM University. Fred is married to 
Vola Hicklen ’57 (Apache Belle). Fred 
and Vola live in Bedford, Texas where 
Fred owns his small animal veterinary 
practice. Their son, David, graduated 


Maurice Friedlander Shaw ’63 

Maurice is the author of Stone - 
wall Jackson's Surgeon: Hunter 
Holmes McGuire. 

He is a native Tylerite who 
graduated from Robert E. Lee 1 ligh 
School in 1961, and completed the 
historical medical biography about 
a colorful Virginia doctor’s accom¬ 
plishments as an idealistic seces¬ 
sionist, Jackson's medical director, 
hospital builder, free health care 
crusader, humanitarian, champion 
of the underprivileged and traveler. 

Maurice lives in Florida where he 
reaches school. After TJC', he 
received his bachelor’s degree and 
master’s degree in history from 
Texas Christian University. 

Dr. McGuire, topic of Shaw’s 
book, is described as a good physi¬ 
cian who firmly believed that 
human devotion is the key ingredi¬ 
ent for a successful medical prac¬ 
tice. “Even though he was contro¬ 
versial throughout his life, Dr. 

Mc( 'mire still courageously and 
morally practiced medicine,” 
Maurice said. 

A description about the book 
says, “Regarding his most famous 
patient, Cfen. Thomas Jonathon 
“Stonewall” Jackson, he asserted in 
his numerous speeches and lectures 
that the ‘noblest heritage 1 shall 
hand down to my children is the 
fact that Stonewall Jackson conde¬ 
scended to hold me and to treat me 
as his friend.' Although brimming 
with historical data concerning Dr. 
Mc( mire's achievements in surgery, 
the book is written in an interest¬ 
ing, clear and pleasurable style.” 

Maurice dedicated the book to 
the memory of Col. Harold B. 
Simpson, a noted historian, prolific 
writer and dynamic teacher and 
director of the Ffill CCollege 
Simpson Ffistory Complex in 
Hillsboro. 


from Texas ANrM in May 1992 with a 
degree in accounting and is a first-year 
student at the University of Texas 
School of Law. 

1962 

Walter R. Davis II, director of the 
Panhandle-Plains Historical Museum, 
spoke at the final party of the Lovett 
Library summer reading program. 
Walter holds a master of science 
degree in wildlife science with an 
emphasis in ornithology from Texas 
ANrM University and a bachelor of 
arts in zoology with a minor in geology 
from the University of Texas at 
Austin. During 1988-89, he was project 
director for the Ramses the Great 
exhibit at the Dallas Museum of 
Natural History. 

1966 

Tim Taylor h as been promoted to 
vice president of SOC X) International. 
Tim joined Snyder in June 1990 as 
manager of the Reserves Management 
department in Fort Worth. He has 
B.S., M.S., and Ph.D., legreesin petro¬ 
leum engineering from the University 
of Texas. He has previously worked for 
Gulf Oil and Sipes, Williamson Nr 
Associates. Before coming to Snyder 
CXI, IX*. Taylor was president of 
Taylor, Ccaudle Nr Associates in Tyler. 

Gary L. Tong lives in Irving, Texas, 
where he is assistant parts exchange 
manager for Darr Equipment Co., 

Texas and Oklahoma (Corporate Office. 

1970 

Allen E. Pye, Jr. was recently 
elected president of the Texas Society 
of Certified Public Accountants-Fiast 
Texas chapter. The TSC 'PA-Last Texas 
consists of a 19-county region. He also 
serves on the board of directors of the 
statewide TSCPA. Allen, a partner 
with Arms, Jeffers Nr Co., directs the 
firm’s tax and audit practice. 
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Dr. Beverly (Latham) 

Lenoir, *70 

Beverly, assistant professor of 
computer science and chair of the 
department 
of computer 
science, was 
selected to a 
one-year 
term on 
McMu rry 
University’s 
research and 
plan ning 
committee, 
the Abilene, Texas, university 
an nou need. 

The committee is responsible 
for the university’s program 
assessment and long-range 
planning. At the beginning of 
each academic year, two members 
of the board of trustees, one 
alumni member and one student 
are elected to serve on the 
committee. 

Dr. Lenoir received her 
associate of arts degree from TJC 
in 1970, her bachelor of arts 
degree from Baylor University in 
December, 1971, her master of 
science degree from American 
Technological University in 1976, 
and her doctorate degree from 
University of Texas at Austin in 
1993. She is a graduate of John 
Tyler High School in Tyler. 

McMurry University is a four- 
year liberal arts institution which 
opened in 1923 and is owned and 
operated by the Northwest Texas 
and New Mexico Conferences of 
the United Methodist Church. 

1971 

Hulene Ferguson is employed at 
Lin dale National Bank, where she was 
recently promoted to banking officer 
in charge of credit. She has been in the 
banking industry for nine years. 
Hulene is married to Sam Ferguson 
and resides in Lindale, Texas. 


1973 

Don C. Heckmann has an account¬ 
ing and tax service in Dallas. 

1974 

Jerry D. “J.R.” Russell is president 
and chief executive officer of Com¬ 
munity Broadcast 
Group, Inc. in 
Tyler. The Group 
recently pur¬ 
chased KZEY 690 
AM radio and 
uses the slogan 
“say it loud!!” 

Jerry, who holds a 
B.S. degree from 
the University of Texas at Tyler, is a 
life member of the TJC Alumni 
Association. 

Sandra “Sandy”(Prater) Adams was 

recently appointed head coach for 
Mineola (Texas) High School girl’s 
basketball and 
softball. Sandy 
taught P.E. at TJC 
from 1976-82 and 
then coached at 
Rockwell (Texas) 
Junior High 
School before 
moving to 
Mineola. Her 
husband, Rick, is an insurance repre¬ 
sentative for John Deere Insurance 
Company. They have a son, Jason, 19 
who is attending TJC and a daughter, 
16, who attends Mineola High School. 

1979 

Former Apache Bell, Debbie 
Hyman, was the lead instructor for 
San Jacinto College Central’s annual 
Dance-Drill Team Clinic, July 5-7. 
Debbie has taught drill team camps for 
15 years and was a national award 
winning drill team director for 10 
years at Klein Forest and Aldine high 
schools. She also served as co-choreog- 
rapher for the 1986 Olympic Festival’s 
opening ceremonies. 


1980 

Abra Paul Sanford is an electronics 
technician with the U.S. Navy in San 
Diego. He holds a B.S. degree in biology 
from San Diego State University. He is 
married to Maria Escobar who is 
employed as a bankruptcy analyst. Paul 
says he gets to Tyler about once a year 
and always visits the TJC campus to 
“see what’s new.” 

Former Apache Belle Danielle J. 
(Brasher) Rapp is director of Conroe 
(Texas) High School Golden Girls. She 
is a graduate of Sam Houston State 
University and has 15 years of drill 
team camp experience. 

1982 

Bonnie (Buchanan) Gray was 

inducted into the Texas Association of 
Basketball Coaches Hall of Fame. 
Bonnie lives in Argyle, Texas, with 
husband, Kim Gray, and their two 
children, Jonathon and Kimberly. 

1983 

Elaina L. (Robinson) McDaniel and 

her Texas Aggie husband, Timothy, 
recently moved back to Tyler. Elaina 
graduated from UT Tyler in 1985 with 
a B.S. degree in elementary education 
and has taught school in Whitehouse, 
San Antonio, El Paso and Houston. 
Elaina says she is now a “stay-home 
Mom” with their daughter, 3-year-old 
Tyler Elaina. She plans to return to 
teaching in a few years. 

Beth (Green) Thomson recently 
accepted the position as speech and 
debate coach and technical theatre 
director for Pine Tree High School in 
Longview, Texas. She and her husband, 
John, have one son, 2Vi years old. They 
reside in Tyler where John is a dental 
lab technician. 

Dwayne DeFrees is a Protection 
and Control Technician for TU 
Electric in Waco. He lives in Hewitt, 
Texas, with wife, Karie, and two 
children, Braeden, 5 and Brooke, 1. 
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Viewpoint From the Past 

Looking back on my decision to 
attend Tyler Junior College, I can 
say without hesitation that it was 
the most rewarding experience of 
my life. As a student and president 
tial scholar at TJC, I was given 
opportunities and attention that I 
would never have received at a 
major university. 

In my opinion, the freshman 
and sophomore years of college are 
the most crucial years of the entire 
college experience. During this 
time, many high school graduates 
are developing their academic and 
social skills and at the same time 
they are confronted with decisions 
about career choice and major. 
Because of all these decisions and 
changes that occur in the early 
years of college, I think the junior 
college setting is the optimal 
setting for making the transition 
from high school to college. 

One of the major advantages of 
attending TJC was the personal 
attention 1 received. The instruc¬ 
tors and advisors strive to be a 
resource and a friend to the 
students and they take time to help 
their students individually. 

After graduating and transfer¬ 
ring to Texas A&M University, I 
am pleased with the preparation 1 
received at TJC. My classes 
transferred without complications, 
and the wealth of opportunities 
and experiences I had at TJC will 
be remembered forever. I am 
thankful to all the supporters of 
TJC like Mr. & Mrs. Jack White 
who were the donors of the 
presidential scholarship that 1 
received. Someday 1 hope to be 
financially able to give back to TJC 
a little of what it has given me. 

Angela M. Taylor 

Presidential Scholar, 1991 


1984 

Marc Erwin Harper received his 
master’s degree in marriage and family 
counseling and religious education last 
spring from Southwestern Theological 
Seminary, Fort Worth. 

Guy Weinhold is the tennis pro at 
Berry Creek Country (dub and tennis 
coach at Southwestern University. He 
considers this the u best job in the 
world,” because he has the opportunity 
to be a head pro in an active club and 
also coach a college tennis team. Guy 
and his wife, Lisa, have a 4-year-old 
daughter, Ashley. 

1985 

Following graduation from Texas 
Christian University in 1987, Alicia 
Leigh Tow served four years as a U.S. 
Army lieutenant with assignments in 
Virginia and Germany. She now 
manages retail sales in the Army Air 
Force Exchange Service in Newport 
News, Virginia. Alicia became engaged 
to a U.S. Army captain in July and 
they plan to be married next spring. 

Lisa (Calvert) Lilley graduated 
from UT Austin in 1988 with a B.B.A. 
degree. She is a certified shorthand 
reporter for Fuller and Parker in 
Dallas. She married Jim Lilley of Dallas 
in 1991. He is employed as a software 
designer at Tandem Computers. They 
live in Plano, Texas. 

1986 

Emily Rowland received a B.S. 
degree in May 1992 from East Texas 
Baptist University. She lives in 
Marshall, Texas. 

Billy Slaughter, J r. lives in Dallas 
and is employed with Delta Airlines as 
a flight attendant. He has traveled all 
over the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. 

1987 

Bret D. Huggins is chief engineer 
for Tichenor Media Corp. in San 
Antonio where he oversees four radio 
stations including KXTN, the No. 1 


station in San Antonio. He is married 
to Sandra Newsom, an ’87 TJC 
graduate. She is employed with Cigna 
Companies in San Antonio. 

Jimmy Cunningham graduated 
with honors last summer from 
Stephen F. Austin State University 
with a master of education degree. He 
is employed at J.W. Flolloway Middle 
School in Whi rehouse, Texas as a 
teacher and coach. 

Charles Scott Polley of New Chapel 
Hill, Texas, recently received his 
medical degree from Texas A&M 
University’s College of Medicine. He 
plans to complete a residency in family 
practice. 


Rick Cothren ’92 

Rick first entered TJC in 1980 
after finishing high school. Like 
many others, his grades were not 
what they should have been due to 
his being busy fishing, water skiing 
and chasing girls. At the time, 

Rick worked part time at a local 
warehouse. After finishing TJC' he 
married Charlotte Boykin, class 
of ’83. (They now have two 
daughters, Lauren 5, and Lindsey 2.) 

Quitting his job at the ware¬ 
house, Rick again entered TJC7 
This “second time around” he 
specialized in computer science. 

By applying himself, he graduated 
and was named to Who’s Who in 
American Junior Colleges. While 
at TJC he served as president of 
Epsilon Delta Pi Fraternity. After 
initiating a recycling program 
during the 1991-92 year, EDP was 
named top club on campus. 

Rick works for Datamatic, Inc. 
in Richardson, Texas. After a year 
of rapid advancement, he now 
travels throughout the U.S. 
installing systems, and providing 
training and support for custom¬ 
ers of Datamatic. 
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Andy Smith has taken a new 
position as director of development 
for the Texas Preservation Trust in 
Austin, Texas. The Trust is part of the 
Texas Historical Commission. 

1988 

Lisa A. Minyard and her husband, 
Mickey, announce the birth of Lauren 
Elizabeth on July 19,1993. The 
Minyards, who live in Winona, Texas, 
have another daughter, Ashley. 

Jennifer Anne Jones is attending the 
University of Oklahoma on a scholar¬ 
ship she received from the Oklahoma 
University Club of East Texas. 

1989 

Blake E. Huggins graduated in May, 
1993 from the University of North 
Texas. He holds bachelor and master 
degrees in accounting/taxation. He is 
now associated with Coopers and 
Lybrand Accounting firm in Fort 
Worth. He is married to former TJC 
student Leigh Ann Jost who gradu¬ 
ated from North Texas in 1992 with a 
B.S. degree in occupational therapy. 
They reside in Bedford, Texas. 

1990 

Former Apache Belle, Camela 
(Williams) Moreland, married Jess 
Moreland of DeSoto, Texas, on 
June 5,1993. 

1991 

Tracey (Ripley) Adkinson and 
Kelly Wayne Adkinson ’92, who 

married December 28, 1991, live in 
Alto, Texas. Tracey is a senior at 
Stephen F. Austin State University 
majoring in marketing with a minor in 
management. She will graduate in 
December. Tracey also serves as a 
management intern at Beall’s Distribu¬ 
tion Center in Jacksonville, Texas. 
Kelly is a firefighter and EMT in 
Lufkin, Texas. 

Cheryl Lynn Phinny was named to 
the Baylor University Dean’s Aca¬ 
demic Honor List for the 1993 spring 
semester. To be named to the Dean’s 
List, a student must be an undergradu- 


Viewpoint From the Past 

As a student who transferred to 
Texas A&M as a junior, I can say 
that this is a wonderful place to go 
to school. Had I come here as a 
freshman, I do not know if 1 
would have made such an enthusi¬ 
astic response. Angie Taylor, my 
roommate, and I are watching our 
fish suitemates struggle through 
the basics that we breezed through 
at TJC. 

At TJC, I was fostered in a 
learning environment where I 
knew my teachers personally and 
they were willing to help me on an 
individual level. This is a sharp 
contrast to the larger classes at 
A&M where your teacher may 
not recognize you on campus nor 
will he/she seek you out if you are 
having trouble in his/her class. In 
addition, it is so much easier to 
learn about the bureaucracy 
involved in getting something 
done when one learns about the 
system at a small college. 

Another plus for TJC is its 
reputation. As a transfer student, 
this greatly benefitted me because 
almost every hour I took at TJC 
counted as hours toward my 
degree plan and that is really the 
whole objective when one consid¬ 
ers transferring to another school. 
But of course the greatest privi¬ 
lege I had at TJC was to be a 
presidential scholar and have Mrs. 
(Mary) Beal watch over me. 

My advisor at A&M helps me 
whenever I ask for it, but he never 
seeks me out with opportunities 
or just a word of encouragement 
the way Mrs. Beal would. If none 
of the above had been beneficial 
reasons to go to TJC, just knowing 
Mrs. Beal, following her guidance 
and basking in her praise would 
have been reason enough. Thanks, 
Mrs. Beal! 

Kendra C. Fazzio 

Presidential Scholar, 1991 


ate with a minimum grade point 
average of 3.7 and be enrolled in a 
minimum of 15 semester hours. 

Cheryl graduated with honors in May 
from Baylor. 

Shane L. Allen graduated from the 
University of Texas at Austin with a 
B.A. in biology. He now attends 
pharmacy school. 

Julie Berkhouse, a former Apache 
Belle, recently graduated from the 
University of Texas at Austin. 

Alan D. Holmes was recently hired 
as an air conditioning/refrigeration 
instructor at Kilgore College. He was 
program monitor for the East Texas 
Council of Governments as well as the 
owner of Holmes Refrigeration in 
Mount Pleasant, Texas from 1982 
to 1986. 

1992 

Dennis D. Davis recently graduated 
from the University of Texas Medical 
Branch at Galveston with a B.S. in 
medical technology. 

Scott Craig performed in the 
“Music Country Music” production at 
San Antonio’s Fiesta Texas theme park 
this summer. Scott was also a member 
in 1991 of the cast of “Texas,” a Palo 
Duro Canyon production billed as the 
largest outdoor musical in America. 

He was principal character in the 
Crazy Horse Saloon show at Six Flags 
Over Texas, and also performed in its 
“Holiday in the Park.” He is attending 
Stephen F. Austin State University 
and plans to pursue a career in 
entertainment. 

Brian Losure was named to the 
Dean’s Fist at the University of Texas 
at Austin for last spring’s semester. He 
received a 4.0 grade point average in 
the accounting honors program, in 
which he is seeking a master’s degree 
in professional accounting. 

TJC presidential scholars attending 
the University of Texas at Tyler on 
presidential scholarships are: Charles 
Cavanaugh, Angela Brown, Jeremy 
Coe, Amy Cox, Joanna Godair, 
Amber Haywood, Sharia Robinson 
and Jacquelyn White. 
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Alumni 


Deaths 

1934 

Nance G. Ferrell, 78, of Tyler, died 
June 25, 1993 after a long illness. He was 
a graduate of the University of Texas 
at Austin and served in the U.S. Army 
during World War II. Mr. Ferrell 
worked for Humble Oil Company and 
was a medical supplies sales representa¬ 
tive for Piper Brace Company. He was 
active in the Kiwanis and Lions clubs. 
He is survived by one daughter, two 
granddaughters and one great-grandson. 

1949 

Thomas Turman, 62, of Tyler, died 
April 5,1993 after a sudden illness. He 
was employed by Story-Wright, Inc. for 
16 years and served on the company’s 
board of directors. He formed his own 
company, Graphic Arts& Printing, 

Inc. in 1965 and sold the company in 
1975. He then became active in the oil 
and gas industry. At the time of his 
death, he was an independent insur¬ 
ance agent. Turman is survived by his 
wife, four daughters, four sons and 
nine grandchildren. 


1964 

James Earl Davis, 49, of Reno, 
Nevada, died August 15. He was a 
graduate of Commonwealth College 
of Sciences in Houston and was a li¬ 
censed funeral director and embalmer. 
He served in the Hospital Corps of the 
U.S. Navy during the Vietnam War. 
Survivors include one son and two 
sisters. 

1965 

Sammy C. Shaw, 48, of Rawlings, 
Maryland, died May 20, 1993 after a 
brief illness. He attended Texas Tech 
University and served in the U.S. Army 
from 1966-69. He was an ordained 
Southern Baptist minister and at the 
time of his death, he was employed as a 
senior quality assurance engineer with 
Kelly Springfield. He is survived by his 
wife, two sons, and a daughter. 

1973 

Michael Leon Hold way, 41, of 
Tyler, died August 2, 1993. He at¬ 
tended Lon Morris College, the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas at Tyler and Austin, 
Antioch College and George Meany 


Center for Labor Studies. Mr. Hold way, 
a journalist and political consultant, was 
editor of Southwest Progress. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife and three daughters. 

1977 

Greg Bailey, 40, of Tyler, died July 
31,1993. He was a salesman and mem¬ 
ber of Friendly Baptist Church. Survi¬ 
vors include his wife, one daughter, 
and two sons. 

1981 

Billy Joe Jimerson, 32, of Tyler, died 
July 29,1993. He attended the Univer¬ 
sity of Texas at Tyler and Arlington. 
He worked for First City Bank in Tyler, 
NationsBank in Dallas and James Cee 
& Company in Dallas where he was 
the office manager. Survivors include 
his parents, one brother and one sister. 

1993 

James Lamont Basher, 19, of Tyler, 
died May 28 after a brief illness. He 
was a 1991 graduate of John Tyler High 
School and was attending TJC. He was 
a member of New Generation Baptist 
Church. He is survived by a son and 
his parents. 
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Come Join the 

Crowd! 



The purpose of the Tyler Junior College Alumni Association is to provide a dynamic program in 
support of alumni and the College. Membership in the association brings mutual benefits to you and to 
others, as well. 


A Regular Membership is available to those 
who have attended Tyler Junior College as part- 
time or full-time students. Graduation from TJC is 
not a prerequisite. Annual regular membership fees 
are $15 for an individual or $20 for a couple. 

An Associate Membership is available to all 
interested persons whether or not they attended 
Tyler Junior College. Annual associate membership 
fees are $15 for an individual or $20 for a couple. 

A Life Membership carries with it all benefits 
of a regular membership. It is a one time tee of $100 
for an individual or $150 for a couple. 


Let me join the crowd! Please send me 
information about the Tyler Junior 
College Alumni Association. 

Name (Mr., Mrs. or Ms., First, Middle, Last) 

Maiden Name 
Social Security No. 

(Optional) 

Home Address 
City, State 

Zip Phone ( ) 

Spouse’s Name (First, Middle, Maiden) 

Tyler Junior College From 19 to 19 


A p a c: Fi e 


F all 1 9 9 3 
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Bac k b hi ° 8M 

The Truth About CW Songs 

With a theme and a rhyme you can write one every time. 


r eeee-lvawww. 

Having vacationed in 
Bran son last summer, I’ve got 
country-western on my mind. This 
kind of music is more complex than it 
was hack in the 30’s when the whine 
of the fiddles and the plunk of the 
geetars of the Lightcrust Ooughboys 
floated out over the air waves. But it is 
still what we might call user-friendly. 

When we hear a selection, we think, 
“Gee I could write one.” Now when 
people listen to, say, Mozart's “Re¬ 
quiem,” hardly anybody except 
Andrew Lloyd Webber is going to 
exclaim, “Gee, I could write one.” 

Years ago I composed the lyrics of a 
CW song. 1 kept wishing that some¬ 
body would interview me so 1 could 
pretend to clutch a microphone and 
drawl, “Folks, this is a little thang I did 
on the bus the other day. (Applause.) 

It just come tumbling out.” 

1 named my lyrics “A Long, Long 
Country Mile.” 

A few of my f riends told me I 
should have the words set to music. In 
the small South Texas town where I 
lived there resided a more or less 
musician. 1 was directed where to find 
him, in a certain honky-tonk. I 
approached him a couple of times: he 
was affable and congenial, but, alas, 
too far gone in his cups to attempt my 
enterprise. 

Later, after we moved to Tyler, my 
teen-aged daughters one afternoon 
came running to me from their 
bedrooms. “We just heard your song 
on the radio!” I dashed to hear but it 
was over. 


All right, you and I are going to 
write a CW song right now. 

Once we list a few essential themes, 
we can proceed to make some rhymes, 
beat out a little meter and presto, 
instant CW. These are the ever 
recurring themes: 

Unrequited love. This is also known 
as the “Sugar, you done me wrong” 
theme. 

A pick-up truck, or what seems 
increasingly popular, an 18-wheeler. 

The old-timey cowboy had a horse, but 
those days are gone forever. 

A dear old mother. Or a dear old 
daddy. Or both. They are self-sacrific¬ 
ing and of course poor. It helps if they 
are blind/deaf/dumb. 

Simple country tastes and you don’t 
care who knows it. 

Some lesser themes but nice if you 
can work them in: the jailhouse, rain, 
and southwestern place names, 
Amarillo, Phoenix, Albuquerque, San 
Antone. 

Here, let me turn up this tape of the 
Dixie Chicks, and we’ll start. 

The house that I was reared in 
Was just a broke-down shack, 

’Twas all the hell and gone 
On the wrong side of the track. 

We COULD mention there was no 
indoor plumbing; however, that’s a bit 
more colorful than we may desire to be. 

The first ten fellers that I loved 
They swore they was sincere, 

Yet when I spoke of a band of gold 
They reversed their Chevys’ gear. 


You will notice that in “sincere” and 
“gear,” we have true rhyme, as opposed 
to approximate rhyme. When an 
esoteric poet employs approximate 
rhyme, we call it great literature. 

When a CW composer uses it, we call 
it low-life. 

Then along you came like thunder 
With leather fringe upon your vest, 
We two-stepped all around the 
dance floor 

But you was as fickle as the rest. 

When the sun shines bright in the 
heavens 

You park your boots beneath my bed, 
But with cloudy skies you vamoose 
Leaving your dirty socks instead. 

Our chorus can run like this 
(Backg round swells with steel guitar 
and other singers): 

Call me Melancholy Lady 
Call me little girl that’s hurt 
But add I’ve learned the bitter lesson 
Of a woman who’s a flirt. 

For a variation on the chorus we can 
use: 

Call me Melancholy Lady 
Say my men I’ve liked to please 
But add I’ve learned the bitter lesson 
Of a woman who’s a tease. 

If you are attached to happy end¬ 
ings—though I’m not sure happy 
endings are compatible with the CW 
ethic—try this: 

I started singing for a living 
Sweet revenge for all my woe, 

I tell the world about you losers 
And I rake in all this dough. 4 
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“Keep your face to 
the sunshine, and you 
cannot see the shadows.*' 


The optimism we all share looking toward the future is 
rewarded when we make a common bond to work 
together toward the goal of making that future as promis¬ 
ing as it should be ... for ourselves and our posterity. 

At Tyler Junior College, we appreciate the forward- 
thinking individuals who care enough about that future to 
actively work toward its betterment. People who are 

making tomorrow better—today. 


C. C. Baker, Jr. 

Vice President, Development 
and College Relations 
Executive Director 
College Foundation 
(903) 510-2497 






\jX t&c St&w Qtijfcc 


yler Junior College presents another exciting year of entertainment 
with professional musical performances and powerful theatre. 
Experience the tradition of electrifying moments in music , dance 
and theatre at TJC where exceptional talents shine like stars. 

Make your plans for the 1993-94 season of entertainment. 


l)tcesrhlzA 2 -? 

A Piece of My Heart 
Jean Browne Theatre 
7:30 p.m. 


]}cc&rhX&i Z~Z> 

The Nutcracker 
Wise Auditorium 
Friday and Saturday 8 p.m. 
Sunday 2 p.m. 


l)u&rhl<e /^ 10-11 

Madrigal Dinner 
Rogers Student Center 
7 p.m. 


Spring Musical 
South Pacific 
Wise Auditorium 
7:30 p.m. 

7S-76 

Extravaganza IV 
Apache Belle Spring Show 
Wise Auditorium 
8 p.m. 


26 

Spring Band Concert 
Caldwell Auditorium 
7 p.m. 

29 

Jazz Band Concert 
Gentry Gymnasium 
7 p.m. 


22 

Spring Choral Concert 29 ~ Z 

Wise Auditorium The Musical Comedy Murders 


29 

DanceFest 
Wise Auditorium 
7:30 p.m. 

Mtiy, 4-S 
Student Recitals 
Jean Browne Theatre 
7:30 p.m. 

Z0-J<dy Z 

Summer Production 
Jean Browne Theatre 
7:30 p.m. 


Theatre TJC Box Office 
opens one week prior 
to theatre productions. 
Call 903/510-2212 


7:30 p.m. 


of 1940 

Jean Browne Theatre 


for reservations. 


7:30 p.m. 


* 
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